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RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


Perhaps some of our readers may not be aware of a new 
order of Schools, called Raccep Scuoots, which have sprung 
into existence, in Great Britain, within the last ten years, 
They commenced in London, but have since been opened in 
other parts of England, and in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and so 
forth, in Scotland. They are called Ragged Schools, because 
the children composing them are too poor and friendless to be 
clothed in any thing but rags. The most tattered and squalid 
dress is accepted as a condition, or rather submitted to as a ne- 
cessity ; because any demand for decency or cleanliness would 
render compliance impossible, and would inevitably drive every 
child from the schoglroom. The children, therefore, are gath- 
ered from the streets, from haunts of moral pollution, from dens 
of physical impurity, whose foul miasma would disgust and 
frighten away wild beasts themselves; and, in their semi- 
nakedness, their squalor and horrid filth, are taught to sing, to 
read and write, to discriminate between good and evil, and led 
to feel something of their relations to men and to God. 

The following account, somewhat condensed, is taken from 
the report of Seymour ‘I'remenheere, Esq., late her majesty’s 
Inspector for Schools in London; and is a description of a 
Ragged School which was opened in New Pie street, Westmin- 
ster, Londen. It is taken from the Minutes of the committee 
of Council on Education, for 1843, pp. 485-6 : 


“This school for the destitute was opened in January, 1840. 
It is designed for the children of persons inhabiting the most 
wretched parts of Westminster, many of whom are profession- 
ally beggars ; others get their bread by selling various articles 
about the streets, and it may be stated that three-fourths of 
them are probably deeply engaged in crime.” 

‘““A few persons hired a stable, by way of experiment, for 
three months ; this was rudely fitted up as a schoolroom, when, 
to their surprise, no less than to their gratification, they had, in 
afew weeks, one hundred and twenty children.” ‘ At the 
present time, the names of two hundred and upwards are upon 
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the books. The accommodation afforded in this building is of 
the humblest kind. The tiled roof remains without a ceiling ; 
the floor is only partially boarded ; no ventilation could carry 
off the exhalations inseparable from such a spot.” 

‘“The appearance of the children sufficiently denoted the 
class to which they belonged. Many were without shoes or 
stockings ; almost all were of English parents; some were so 
ill clad, that their naked skin appeared through many parts of 
their tattered clothing ; all were equally dirty, the effect of ex- 
treme poverty, or domestic depravity, and therefore its correc- 
tion was very properly left to time. ‘They were ranged on 
forms for want of desks, of which the confined space does not 
admit of a sufficient number. ‘The master stated, that ‘ by 
talking kindly to the new comers, they became, after a little 
time, willing to learn.’” “They were classed in three divi- 
sions, by which the master was able to give his personal atten- 
tion to each for nearly an hour, during every school-time, in 
addition to the scriptural lesson addressed to all.” ‘* When 
they were able to read, they were glad to be able to take home 
a book to read to their parents. Some good results are said to 
have been traced to occasions of this kind.” ‘“ No prizes or re- 
wards, no gifts of clothing, or bribes in any shape for attend- 
ance, were allowed ; neither were punishments, except of the 
slightest kind, and those seldom, found necessary. ‘The appara- 
tus is scanty, consisting only of twelve Bibles, six copy-books, 
a few lesson-boards, and three slates. They had learned to 
sing by ear a few songs and hymns. ‘The school is dismissed 
daily with a short, impressive and appropriate prayer. On pass- 
ing out of the school, many seemed pleased to exchange saluta- 
tions with the master, and some advanced to him for a friendly 
shake of the hand. ‘Christian instruction and Christian be- 
nevolence’ had awakened their sympathies, and led them to 
feel that ‘the world and the world’s law’ were not wholly 
against them. Some were the children of known thieves; 
some had themselves been habituated to thieving ; others were 
orphans ; and all belonged to the poorest and most destitute 
grade of life.” “It is further stated that before it [the school] 
was opened, no fewer than eighteen children had been trans- 
ported from families now sending children to it, but that, since 
it has been in operation, there has not been one.” 


We have given the above as a fitting introduction to the fol- 
lowing admirable letter from Andrew Walker, who, we believe, 
glories in no title of General, or Honorable, or My Lord ; but 
who has a nobility of soul that heraldry cannot give, and a 
title to honor and reverence that never can be conferred by 
badge or blazonry, by mitre or crown. The letter is copied 
from that excellent paper, the Christian Citizen : 
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MEMORIALS OF THE FIRST RAGGED SCHOOL 
THE OLD STABLE. 


It is nearly ten years since the writer entered the back streets 
and courts which lie immediately under the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey. ‘The purpose for which he went thither was 
to make known the message of love. After having taken a 
survey of the old brick bnildings, many of which were nodding 
to their fall, he entered the wretched dwellings, which, how- 
ever, required no small share of moral courage. While passing 
from house to house, and from room to room, he saw every 
thing in keeping with long since smashed-in windows, and 
street doors wrenched from their hinges. 

The ruffianly and besotted aspect of the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, harmonized with their filthy, dilapidated 
dwellings, where too frequently employment means crime, and 
amusement debauchery and outrage. No one could enter the 
precincts of such a spot without perceiving that he had ventured 
into a colony of thieves and prostitutes, for there were three 
hundred rooms out of six hundred, inhabited by this class; and, 
in this settlement, thriving under the shadows of the towers of 
Westminster Abbey and of St. Stephens, the seat of British 
legislation, were masses of the human family who knew no re- 
ligion, and literally owned no laws! At the doors and win- 
dows of the houses, as well as at the end of narrow courts, 
would be seen loitering groups of half dressed men and women, 
smoking, swearing, and occasionally fighting ; while the swarms 
of filthy, neglected children, who were squatted in the mud 
and screaming forth language as profane and obscene as that of 
their elders, were being trained up as their fathers and mothers 
had been before them, in that system of education of which 
Newgate and Botany Bay are the almost unfailing results. 

Ou a fine Sabbath afternoon in the month of April, when the 
streets were more than usually crowded, the writer, after hav- 
ing provided a large room, went forth in company with a poor 
tinker, (the only person in the neighborhood who would lend a 
helping hand,)-to gather together these neglected, outcast chil- 
dren of the streets. After some little effort, forty were taken 
to the room provided for their reception, all of whom looked as 
wild as the deer taken from the mountains and penned up with- 
in the hurdles, when approached by men. The matted hair, 
the mud-covered face, hands and feet, the ragged, tattered 
clothes that served as an apology to cover their nakedness, gave 
the group a very grotesque appearance, and would have been a 
fine subject for the painter’s pencil, as the First Ragged School. 

The talk was commenced, and little was done that afternoon 
beside taking the names, and even in this we had to encounter 
difficulties. Beginning with the front bench, the first boy was 
asked, “ What is yourname?” ‘The boy answered, “ They 
calls me Billy.”” ‘Where do you live?” ‘I lives over in y’ 
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street, down the way, at Mr. ’s, the rag-shop. I have a 
tother brother, but 1 am older than he.” The next boy was 
ten years of age ; he told us his name was Dick. ‘“ Any other 
name beside Dick?” ‘No, they only calls me Dick. I sells 
matches in the streets, and lives in that tother street, next room 
to Jemmy that sells oranges.” Such is a little specimen of the 
answers to questions put respecting names and age and residence. 

Some interesting stories were told them from the Scriptures, 
and at the close of the afternoon each had a small card given 
him containing a short prayer. Attached to it was a piece of 
pink tape, so that it might be hung up over the mantel shelf. 
This to them appeared inore valuable than if it had been gold. 
Accompanied with the reward was an invitation to come again 
next Sabbath, which was responded to heartily by each child. 

The next Sabbath came round, and an addition to our former 
number was congregated at the schoolroom. The work of 
teaching was commenced amid difficulties and obstacles only 
known to those engaged in it; but great as they were, they 
were overcome by patience and perseveranee, and, for the first 
time in the history of these long-neglected outcasts, they found 
out that some one loved them. ‘They had hearts to feel it, and 
in return they gave their best gifts,—regular attendance, and 
orderly attention to these lessons which have been the means 
of preparing some of them to become gems to adorn the crown 
of the Redeemer in that day when he will make up his jewels. 

Though the room gave comfortable accommodation to eighty 
children, it soon became too strait. A larger one was sought 
for, and as a substitute for a better building, an old stable was 
taken and fitted up for the schoolroom. A better house could 
have been got had it been for a brothel ; for these are allowed in 
great numbers ; but schoolrooms and houses for the worship of 
God are forbidden in Westminster, unless in connection with 
the Church as by law established, the property being nearly all 
in the hands of the Established Church. The writer cannot 
throw his house open to admit his brethren to worship God, the 
following clause in his lease forbidding him so to do, viz: 
“ Shall not build or suffer to be built or erected on the said de- 
scribed premises, any building for any chapel or meeting-house 
for any separate congregation of people dissenting from the 
Church of England as by law established, or the said messuage 
or tenement to be used for any such chapel or meeting-house.” 
How true is it that the darkest spot in the room is under the 
table where the candle stands. Wonder no longer at the state 
of Westminster. 

It was found that the children lost in the week what they 
gained on the Sabbath, by having no employment or amuse- 
ment but that afforded by vice and crime during the other six 
days. In 1888, therefore, when the old stable was ready, the 
doors were thrown open every day in the week, and it was 
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soon filled to overflowing, for it was the only schoolroom for a 
population of ten thousand. However ragged or destitute, no 
inatter, the children were made welcome. ‘The first summer’s 
instruction had closed, dark December had arrived with its cold 
nipping frost, which told powerfully on the poor half-naked 
bodies and unshod feet of the children, and the ankles and feet 
began to chap with the frost, the blood began to ooze from the 
chaps and run down their legs and feet ; yea, suffering as they 
did, nothing would keep them from the schools. Why? Be- 
cause the teacher was kind, and the hand of kindness was held 
out to them by all who saw them there. ‘The writer’s heart 
was often filled with pain to witness their naked bodies, and he 
could not help them, for funds could with great difficulty be 
obtained to keep the schoolroom doors open. He has seen 
many of the poor children taken ill and die in consequence of 
thle exposure of their bodies to the cold. Poor James ; he 
will never forget his death-bed scene. Cold settled on his 
lungs. When the writer went to see him, he lay in the corner 
of the room on some straw. ‘The mother provided the writer 
achair; it was the only one in the room, and it was broken. 
A large deal box stood in the middle of the floor, which served 
asatable. The mother was both dirty and ragged. James 
said he was dying, and he was going to Jesus. He wished the 
Bible to be read to him, that he might hear more about the Sa- 
vior, and that I would pray for him. Next day he became 
worse ; the writer saw him again. He had a little brother and 
sister. He first said to his brother, “ You must pray for a new 
heart ;’ and then he told his sister to go to school, where she 
would learn about Christ and the way to heaven. Then turn- 
ing his glazed eye to his father and mother, for they were both 
in the room, looking upon their dear dying boy as if for the 
last time, poor James said with a faltering voice which still ap- 
pears as if sounding in the writer’s ears, “ O mother! will you 
give up drinking and go to chapel and pray for a new heart? 
{want to meet you in heaven; do, mother.” ‘The mother’s 
heart was full; tears ran down her squalid cheeks. ‘The wri- 
ter had often made the same request, but his words fell upon 
her ears like the rain drops upon the adamaatine rock. The 
voice that now spoke, broke open the well-springs of a mother’s 
heart, because it was the voice of the child she loved, soon to 
be taken from her ; and she knew that the cause of his disease 
was fostered and hastened on by a mother’s neglect and intem- 
perate habits. When he had a little recovered, for he was very 
weak and could scarcely articulate, he told his father that he 
should soon leave him, but he was going to his Heavenly Fath- 
er. ‘Will you,” said he, “ give up swearing and bad words, 
father, and read the Bible, and go to a place of worship on Sun- 
day, and pray God to give you a new heart? and then I sh-' 

meet you in heaven; do, father!” ‘The father could pe 
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swer the child, but stood wiping away the falling tear with the 
sleeve of his tattered flannel jacket ; but the mother answered 
for him. Kissing the dear boy, she said, ‘“ he will,—yes, he 
will.” Poor little James knew that Mary, in the next room, 
who had been his school companion, was very ill of the same 
complaint. He requested his mother to carry him to see her 
for the last time. She did so. He kissed the little girl and 
bade her farewell, after telling her that Jesus loved her. He 
was brought back and laid on his pallet of straw, but his work 
was not done. He had a grandmother who was kind to him ; 
she was not present to hear from his own lips his dying request, 
but the writer was requested to carry the message to her. 
‘‘'Tell grandmother to give up buying things on Sunday, and 
to read the big ‘Testament you gave her, and to go to chapel.” 
This aflecting scene was closed by the writer’s offering up prayer 
to Him who, within the short space of one hour after, took 
home to himself this, the first ripe fruit gathered from the labors 
of instruction at the old stable. 

Could the writer have anticipated that the establishment of 
such an institution would have resulted from a visit to the only 
gentleman in the city of Westminster with whom he was then 
acquainted? The morning when he entered that gentleman’s 
counting-house behind his tea warehouse, he found him en- 
gaged at his desk. Yet he readily gave time to talk over the 
matter with the writer, and give him counsel. Nay, he did 
more. He did what others were afraid to do. He had a large 
heart. He gave the means to go and open the stable, and with 
his means he sent up his prayers for Heaven’s blessing on the 
gathering together, and the instruction imparted to the poor and 
the destitute. Reader, this is not written for his praise, but for 
your imitation and encouragement. Do, as he did, what you 
can, and if you sow plentifully, you shall reap also plentifully ; 
for both he and the writer have lived to see that, whereas at 
the commencement of the enterprise, there were only forty 
children ; on the 13th December, 1847, there were no less than 
siz hundred and forty of these poor outcasts receiving daily in- 
struction, in this district alone. What hath God wrought! To 
his name be all the praise. Behold! how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth! 

It was also said that they were in rags and filth ; the latter 
has been washed off, for having the Thames flowing through 
our city, which bears upon her bosom the wooden walls of old 
England, we have found means to bring a supply of water from 
that river into the schoolroom, to cleanse the outer man. ‘The 
rags are still to be seen, for want of the means to remove them ; 
but, although covered with the garments of poverty, their 
minds are becoming stored with that knowledge which will 
raise them above even some who may be clothed in fine linen 


and fare sumptuously every day. A. W. 
London, Dec. 15, 1847 
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COMMON SCHOOLS AND POPULAR EDUCATION. 


I should be remiss in a duty, second, in my opinion, in im- 
portance to no other belonging to the high official station to 
which I have been called by the suffrages of my fellow-citizens, 
if I failed to commend to your special care the interests of Com- 
mon Schools in this Commonwealth. 

Our District Schools are the intellectual and moral nurseries 
of the State. If cultivated with care and skill, that care and 
skill will be rewarded by a maturity of rich and precious fruit. 
If neglected and left to make their way up, in the midst of 
briars and thorns, and without protection, exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of the seasons, a stinted and miserable growth will 
render them incapable of bearing fruit at all, or, if any appears, 
it will be worthless. 

‘The cause of Popular Education, within a few years past, 
has received an onward impulse, and been advancing under the 
enactments of the Legislature, and by the instrumentalities 
which they have created, in a manner in the highest degree 
encouraging to its most ardent friends. 

The last year has exhibited more indications of a sure and 
vigorous progress than any preceding one. Our three State 
Normal Schools are in successful operation. They are sending 
out into different parts of the State well-qualified teachers. 
These schools, with their natural auxiliaries, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, held under the patronage of the Legislature, and under 
the direction of the Board of Education, are inspiring the young 
men and women of the State who are engaged, or are about to 
be engaged, in the responsible and honorable business of teach- 
ing, with a desire for improvement, and an ambition to excel, 
worthy of the great work upon which they have entered. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education, in addition to his 
other arduous and pressing duties, has attended every Teachers’ 
Institute, opened them by appropriate lectures, explaining their 
origin and character, and enforcing upon the minds of their 
members, the importance of high and ample attainments, to 
those who take upon themselves the office of instructing the 
children and youth of the Commonwealth. 

One of the most auspicious circumstauces attending the hold- 
ing of these Institutes, is the hearty good will with which they 
are received by the people in the places where they are held, and 
the intelligent zeal and earnestness with which they give their 
influence to promote their success. The average attendance of 
scholars in the Public Schools shows an awakened interest on 
the part of those for whose benefit the foundations of those 
schools were laid. 

It is, however, a melancholy truth, that, in our own Com- 
monwealth, too many children are permitted to grow up in 
ignorance and vice within reach and in sight of the most ample 
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provisions for their instruction, offered to them without money 
and without price. 

That parent who refuses to send his children to the school 
established and opened in his neighborhood, does to those chil- 
dren a cruel injustice, and commits a flagrant wrong upon the 
community and State. 

He may be allowed to make his home the dark abode of ig- 
norance and stupidity to those children intrusted to his care by 
Providence ; but surely he has no right, when they are grown 
up, to send them forth into society vicious men and women, to 
corrupt it by their example, or disturb its peace by their crimes, 
It is alike the interest of the individual and of the public, that 
every child within the limits of the Commonwealth, should 
receive the priceless blessing of a Common School education. 

This has been the theory of our educational laws from the 
beginning. And, practically, every year, thousands of the chil- 
dren of the poor participate in their benefits. 

I trust it will be your pleasure to do all in your power to ex- 
tend those benefits still farther, until every child within the 
State shall be enlightened by their influence. 

A few years since, the Governor of one of our sister States, 
in his annual communication to the Legislature, informed them 
that all efforts to extend to the children of the poor the benefits 
of education, had failed, and recommended that they should 
bestow the balance of the money, whicli had been appropriated 
for that purpose, upon the higher seminaries of learning, or upon 
the colleges of the State. 

How would such a proposition strike that portion of the poor 
men of Massachusetts, who now criminally neglect to send 
their children to school ? 

But even they need not fear, much as they neglect the great 
privilege held out to them. Before a Chief Magistrate of Mas- 
sachusetts, standing in this high place, and addressing the 
assembled representatives of the people, will propose to with- 
draw from the children of the poor the means of a Common 
School education, Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill must sink 
into the ocean, and the names of those illustrious and good men 
who laid deep in our hard soil the foundations of Free Schools, 
must be blotted from the records of history.—Gov. Briggs’s 
Message, Jan. 1848, 





The virtuous man is to be rewarded, not according to the 
length of time he has been virtuous, but according to the 
amount of temptation he has resisted. 





The noblest work man can engage in, is to operate with an 
elevating power upon a human soul.—Channing. 
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[From the Connecticut School Manual. } 
A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT FOR CHILDREN, 


My Lirtte Frtenps,—Many of your parents and teachers 
read the Manual, and will show you this letter. Perhaps some 
of your teachers will read it to you the first Monday morning 
of the New Year. Iam going to make a calculation of the 
amount of thoughts which you will have, if you live to be 
sixty years old,—supposing you are now ten. Some of you are 
over and some under ten years of age, and hence you will have 
to make additions to, or subtractions from, the estimate which I 
give ; if any of you are too young to do this, your teacher can 
assist you. 

Can you tell how many thoughts you have had the past 
year? How many do you have each day? How many each 
hour? If the thoughts which have passed through your mind 
the last hour were written and printed, would they not fill a 
page as large as the pages in your largest reading book? Prob- 
ably more. When your mind is very active, or excited, it 
thinks several pages of thoughts in an hour; that is, if they 
were written out in full, as thoughts are in books. But [ will 
suppose that you think one page an hour, and that you are 
thinking fifteen hours each day. Then in one day you have 
fifteen pages of thoughts. Multiply this by three hundred and 
sixty-five, (the number of days in a year,) and you have 5475 
pages of thoughtsin one year. I will suppose your reading book 
contains 300 pages. Now divide 5475 by 300, and it gives a 
little more than eighteen such books. You have thought, then, 
eighteen books full the last year. What an amount! If you 
do not think I am correct, will you try to express one thought 
on your slate, and count the letters it takes; and then count 
the letters on a page of your book, and see how many such 
thoughts, when printed, would make a page? ‘Then you will 
say I am right. 

Well, eighteen volumes of thought in one year. If you are 
now ten years old, and live till you are sixty, you will think 
NINE HUNDRED voLuMEes! What a library that would make! 
It would, if put on shelves, cover one end of your schoolroom. 
Now you will, if you live, think all this. You cannot help it ! 
You cannot stop thinking if you would. ‘T'ry, and see if you 
can. 

I am not saying that all these thoughts are different thoughts. 
Some of them pass through your mind a thousand times. But 
the quantity is as I have stated. And I have not made this 
calculation simply to please you; I want you should profit by 
it. Suppose, at the close of each year, those eighteen volumes 
of thoughts to take the form of books, and to be placed before 
you. How many of them would be worth reading? How 
many of them would you like to read? How many of them 
would you like to have your parents or teacher read ? 
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You have entered upon another year. At its close you will 
have thought another eighteen volumes ; or one volume for 
about every seventeen days. Now will you not endeavor to 
keep your mind upon good and useful subjects?—upon your 
lessons, upon what you read, upon what profitable things are 
told you? And will you not, when you are alone, or playing 
with your school-mates, keep from your mind all thoughts 
which you, and which your parents and teacher, would not like 
to see printed in a book? 

The thoughts which you suffer constantly to occupy your 
minds, will do much to make your characters for life. You 
will find it most difficult to keep your minds upon good and 
proper subjects in after-life, if you now let them run upon im- 
proper and wicked ones. And when you die at sixty years of 
age, what, let me ask, shall those 900 volumes of thought be? 
‘I'ry and have them such as you would then like to read in 
Giod’s Book of Remembrance. Begin, this New Year, to fill 
your minds with good thoughts, and to keep out bad ones. Do 
not forget the 900 votumrs. I will send you another letter in 
the Manual if any of you will write to me; I should like to 
have you tell me upon what subject to write. 

Affectionately yours, M. Ricnarpson. 





Tue Great Laxes.—The estimated area of country drain- 
ing into them is 400,000 square miles,—the extent covered by 
the waters of the whole is 93,000 square miles, divided as fol- 
lows: Ontario, 6,300; Erie, 9,600; St. Clair, 360; Huron, 
20,400; Michigan, including the Bay, 24,400; Superior, 
32,260. The waters of the “ Father of Lakes,” (Superior, ) 
are 628 feet above the level of the sea; which elevation is at- 
tained by regular gradations, each lake rising above the previous 
one, from Ontario to Superior. The surface of the waters of 
Ontario is 232 feet above the tide waters of the St. Lawrence.— 
Erie rises 333 feet above Ontario; St. Clair 6 feet above Erie; 
Huron and Michigan are 13 feet higher than St. Clair, and Su- 
perior rises 44 feet above those. 

The St. Clair is by far the shallowest of any of the lakes— 
the average depth being about 20 feet ; Erie averages in depth 
about 84 feet ; Ontario 500; Superior 900; Huron and Michi- 
gan 1000, as nearly as can be arrived at. The deepest sound- 
ings are found in Lake Huron. Off Saginaw Bay, we are told, 
leads have sunk 1,800 feet, or 1,200 feet below the level of the 
Atlantic Ocean, without reaching bottom. Through the Wel- 
land Canal, the navigation is uninterrupted for the distance of 
844 miles from east to west ; the distance north and south is, 
of course, various, ranging from 347 as the extreme distance.— 
Southport American. 
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We received the Reports of the Boston School Committees 
at so late a day, and our engagements have been so pressing, 
that we have not had time to prepare an abstract of them for 
the present No. of the Journal. We hope to do so for the next. 
In the mean time, we publish the questions on which the first 
classes, or portions of the first classes, were examnined. A 
careful study of questions of this character would be very useful 
to teachers. Let them sit down and write out answers in full. 
[t would also be a most valuable exercise, to present these, or 
similar questions, to the higher classes in school. Written an- 
swers are the best possible form of recitation. Such a recita- 
tion is an exercise in many branches at once. It is almost the 
only way to make poor schools good, and the best way to make 
good schools better. 


QUESTIONS PUT BY THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPRY. 


Question 1. Which is the larger, a map drawn on a scale of 
10 degrees to the inch, or one drawn on a scale of 20 degrees to 
the inch ? 

Q. 2. About how many miles is Boston north of the equator ? 

Q. 3. Why is the length of a degree of longitude less on the 
parallel of 40 degrees than on the equatcr ? 

Q. 4. When it is 4 o’clock P. M. at Boston, what o’clock is 
itat London? How is this shown? 

Q. 5. What causes the changes of the seasons ? 

Q. 6. Why is it warmer at the foot of a high mountain than 
at its summit ? 

Q. 7. Do all places in the same latitude have the same cli- 
mate ? 

Q. 8. Draw an outline map of Massachusetts. 

Q. 9. Name the principal rivers that flow into the Missouri. 

Q. 10. Name the Capitals of the States that border on the 
Atlantic, south of Pennsylvania. 

Q. 11. Why do the rivers in Kentucky and Tennessee, flow 
into the Ohio, while those of North and South Carolina flow 
into the Atlantic ? 

Q. 12. To about what distance from the Mississippi, is the 
Ohio navigable ? 

Q. 13. Where are the principal Salt Springs in the United 
States? 

Q. 14. Where are the principal Coal and Iron Mines in the 
United Snates ? 

Q. 15. What are the staple agricultural productions of the 
following countries and States: Prussia, Ireland, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, Arkansas ? 

Q. 16. Describe the route, by water, from the Capital of 
Kentucky to the Capital of Virginia. 
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Q. 17. What are the principal exports of Sumatra ? 
% Q. 18. What are the principal natural productions import- 
1. ed into the United States from the Capital of Java ? 


Q. 19. From what part of the world are the Clove and the 
Nutmeg procured ? 
Q. 20. In what part of the world is Tin found in the great- 
est abundance ? 
GRAMMAR. 


1. Write a sentence containing a common noun, an active- 

i transitive verb, and an objective case. 

2. A sentence containing an active-intransitive verb, and a 
preposition. 

3. A sentence containing a neuter verb, an adjective in the 
superiative degree, and an adverb in the comparative degree. 

4. A sentence containing a modified subject and a modified 
predicate. 

5. What is a predicate ? 

6. Write a sentence containing the second person plural, plu- | 
perfect tense, potential mood, passive voice, of the verb to compel. s 

7. A sentence containing the three forms of the present tense, 4 
indicative mood, of the verb ¢o speak, with an appropriate ob- 
ject after each. 

Write correctly, and with the proper points, the following 
sentences : : 

8. If i had have seen him I would tell the oner. i 

%. Who did you see as you was coming in was it John or Me. 

10. Sit some seats on the piazzar and we will set and see q 
the sitting sun so he sot to work and sat some seats and they 4 
set silently until the sun had sat. 

11. We will be eleven year old, come May. 

12. Write a sentence containing a participle and an interjec- 
tion. 

13. A compound sentence containing a relative pronoun. 

14. What is the difference between the name of a letter and 
its power? 

15. What words may be given as examples of the several 
sounds of a? 

16. What are the gutturals? 

17. Give an example of a metaphor. 
i 18. Give an example of personification. 
' 19, What is irony ? 
i 20. What is the difference between trochaic verse and iambic ? 
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ny HISTORY. 


Q. 1. Why is a knowledge of the History of England impor- 
tant to the inhabitants of New England ? 

Q. 2. What do you remember of Alfred ? 

Q. 3. What was chivalry ? 

Q. 4. Who introduced the Feudal System into England ? 
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Q. 5. What was the Feudal System ? 

Q. 6. Who were some of the most distinguished writers in 
the time of Elizabeth ? 

Q. 7. Why has this period been called the Augustan age of 
English Literature ? 

@. 8. At what period did the Reformation take place ? 

@. 9. What do you understand by the Reformation ? 

Q. 10. Who were the kings of the Stuart family ? 

Q. 11. What was their character ? 

Q. 12. Why were the natives of America called Indians ? 

Q. 13. What is meant by Aborigines ? 

@. 14. How long was it from the discovery of America to the 
settlement of Plymouth ? 

Q. 15. Give some account of those who made that settlement. 

Q. 16. Who was William Penn ? 

Q. 17. What was the immediate cause of the American Revo- 
lution ? 

@. 18. Name some of the principal leaders in the war of the 
Revolution. 

Q. 19. What was the Federal Constitution ? 

Q. 20. Enumerate, in order, the successive Presidents, and the 
length of time during which each continued in office. 


LANGUAGE. 


1. Write one sentence, or more, containing the words, aperture, 
glimpse, and azure. Let the words be used naturally, and intro- 
duced in one sentence, rather than more. 

2. Extatic, transfused. 

3. Write a sentence upon commerce, containing the words, 
barter, trade, traffic, commerce, navigation. 

4. Write a sentence upon education, containing the words sus- 
ceptible, acquisition, talents, dormant, cultivated. 

5. Write a sentence upon astronomy, containing the words 
phenomena, vault, spheres, celestial. 

6. Write a sentence upon poetry, containing the words enchant- 
ment, fairy, romantic, panegyrics. 

Define the following words: 7. Imitation. 8. Portico. 9. 
Inheritance. 10. Sequestered. 11. Abruptly. 12. Inscription. 
13. Reconnoitre. 14. Resplendent. 15. Memorial. 16. Dirge. 
17. Anonymous. _18. Amateur. 19. Masque. 20. The Inqui- 
sition. 

QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC PUT TO THE WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


Q. 1. If the wheels of a locomotive be 17 feet and 2 inches in 
circumference, how many times will they turn round in running 
93 miles ? 

Q. 2. Reduce 393 shillings 9} pence, to pounds, and the deci- 
mal of a pound. 

Q. 3. How much wheat can be bought for 22 dollars when the 
price is 5 shillings and 8 pence sterling per bushel ? 
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Q. 4. Suppose it requires 110 yards of duck, that is 32 inches 
wide, to make the foresail of a ship ; how many yards that is 24 
inches wide, would be required to make the same sail ? 

Q. 5. Find the interest of $345.68, for 7 months and 13 days, 
at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Q. 6. Find the interest of 512 pounds, 7 shillings and 4 pence, 
for 1 year, 2 months and 21 days, at 5 per cent. per annum. 

Q.7. At7 per cent. per annum, in what time will $114 
amount to $127.30? 

Q. 8. Ifa speculator gains 12 per cent. by selling flour at $5 
per barrel, what will he gain by selling it at $9 a barrel ? 

Q. 9. What is the square root of 848241? 

Q. 10. \What must be the measure of one side of a cubical bin 
that will contain 21952 cubic feet ? 





EXTRAORDINARY QUALIFICATIONS IN A TEACHER.— Extract 
from the Second Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Vermont.—It appears that the regulation making examination a 
pre-requisite to teaching, has had a favorable effect in securing to 
us a better class of teachers, independently of any rejections of 
candidates when subjected to this test ; for such rejections have 
been few. It is true that instances have now and then occurred 
in which the applicant was adjudged unworthy to receive a license ; 
and one county superintendent has particularly reported a case in 
which he rejected a candidate who pronounced the Mississippi the 
Jargest river in New England, and alleged that our Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth 1847 years ago, with other facts in geogra- 
phy, history and chronology equally new and astonishing to learned 
men. We are not apprised that the candidate attempted to give 
any history of the manner in which the Pilgrims were employed 
during the first sixteen hundred years of their residence in the 
country ; but it is suspected that they must have been engaged in 
expelling the Beeotians from the territory. Ifso, however, it would 
appear that their labors had not been crowned with full and final 
success,—as it seems that here and there a remnant of the race 
still lingers in the land. It is, however, due to truth to state 
further, that the candidate thus rejected, subsequently engaged in 
a school and taught without a license,—having found a district that 
knew how to place a more exalted estimate upon his learning, and 
that could more highly prize such singular qualifications as he pos- 
sessed, than the superintendent was able to. 





He who is satisfied with himself is beyond the hope of improve- 
ment. He has the clay of earth without the fire of heaven. 
A great man will neither trample on a worm, nor cringe to a king. 
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Tue Brave Boy.—T wo boys of my acquaintance were one 
day on their way from school, and as they were passing a corn- 
field in which there were some plum trees, full of ripe fruit, 
Henry said to Thomas, “ Let us jump over and get some plums. 
Nobody will see us, and we can scud along through the corn, 
and come out on the other side.” 

Thomas said, “ It is wrong. Ido not like to tryit. I would 
rather not have the plums than steal them, and I guess I will 
run along home.” 

“You are a coward,” said Henry, “ I always knew you were 
a coward, and if you don’t want any plums you may go with- 
out them, but I shall have some very quick.” 

Just as Henry was climbing the fence, the owner of the field 
rose up from the other side of the wall, and Henry jumped back 
and ran off as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Thomas had no reason to be afraid. So he stood still, and 
the owner of the field, who had heard the conversation between 
the boys, told him he was very glad to see that he was not 
willing to be a thief; and then he asked Thomas to step over 
and help himself to as many plums as he wished. The boy 
was pleased with the invitation, and was not slow in filling his 
pockets with the ripe fruit. 

Which of these boys was Brave—the one who called the 
other a coward, but ran away himself, or the one who said he 
was afraid to steal, and stood on his ground? 





AGar said, “Give me neither poverty nor riches ;’’ and this 
will be the prayer of the wise. Our income should be like our 
shoes ;—if too small they will gall and pinch us, but if too large 
they cause us to stumble and to trip. Wealth, after all, is a relative 
thing, since he that has little and wants less, is richer than he that 
has much and wants more. ‘rue contentment depends not upon 
what we have. A tub was large enough for Diogenes, but a world 
was too little for Alexander.— Colton. 





Description OF CoLumsus.—Don Ferdinand Columbus, the 
son of the great discoverer, gives this description of his father : 

‘¢ The Admiral was a well formed man, above the usual stature, 
with a long face, and somewhat high cheek bones, without any as- 
pect of fullness or leanness. His nose was aquiline, his eyes light, 
and his complexion pale, and lighted up with lively colors. In his 
youth he had light hair, which by his thirtieth year had become 
wholly white.” 


A head properly constituted can accommodate itself to any pil- 
low which the vicissitudes of fortune may place under it. 
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A SONG FOR CHILDREN. 


© turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread, 

The humblest creature of the earth, 
That looks to God for bread. 


Thou should’st not dare in wanton sport, 
Such wondrous skill to mar ;— 

To stop the tide of joyous life, 
Which God has nourish’d there. 


If He who made the Universe 
Stoops down in kindest love, 
To make an insect of the earth, 

From the high throne above ! 


O, who would dare that insect’s life 
In wantonness destroy ; 

Or give a pang to anything 
That He has made for joy ? 


My child, begin in little things, 
To act the gentle part ; 
For God will turn his face away 
From th’ cold and cruel heart. 
—Practical Christian. 





Cockney PuonoGrapry.—The following is a copy of a bill, 
made out by a Phono and NSteno-grapher of the Cockney 
school,—the names being printed :— 

Mr. John Smith to Joe Brown - - - - - - = Dr 
toaos - - - - - - - $100 00 
agitunonimom - - - - - 50 

T'he horse may have been cheap enough, but quere, whether 
there should be an extra charge for getting on him home. 


Siveutar AnD Piurat.—An old footman having read Lind- 
ley Murray, was afterwards very precise in his announcements 
when ushering in visiters. On one occasion, a gentleman 
named F'oot, with a daughter on each arm, was ushered into the 
drawing-room with this introduction,—“ Mr. Foot and the two 
Misses Feet.” 
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Tp All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 
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